MUSIC IN LONDON 1890-94

Nevertheless, Signa is freer from these checks than Mr Cowen's
previous works; and in one instance, that of the tenor song in the
first act, he has succeeded in bringing off a fairly big climax with-
out a hitch. The only respect in which there is no improvement
is in the orchestration. This is pretty enough within the limits of
the old-fashioned symphony orchestra; but the trombone and
percussion parts are stuck on in a flagrantly inorganic fashion.
With the exception of Ancona, none of the performers, either in
the rank and file or among the principals, can be said to have done
their best for the work.

L'Attaque du Moulin was a good deal better supported.
Madame de Nuovina had more scope for her power of acting,
and had perhaps been warned to use her voice more mercifully.
At all events, she rent the air only once or twice, in pressing
emergencies. There had been great talk of Madame Delna's Mar-
celline; but, frankly, it was not a bit good, Madame Delna being
a lady of an essentially urbane charm, much more likely to have
two daughters well married in society than two sons as rankers
in the Army, and quite out of the question as nurse and house-
keeper to a country miller. Her voice, a bright mezzo-soprano, is
a little the worse for violent wear at the top.

Bouvet would have been very good if he had not forced his
voice so furiously in the more exciting passages. It was clearly
Bruneau's intention that at these points I, as audience, should be
excited, and Bouvet, as actor, cool and efficient. As a matter of
fact, it was the other way about. The music is like all Bruneau's
music: that is, it has every sort of originality except musical
originality. It is impossible not to admire the composer's freedom
from technical superstitions. In his perfect readiness to play two
tunes at once without exacting any harmonic coincidences or
even community of key, and the almost Mozartian sans-gene with
which he makes the music go where he wants it, even if he has to
step over all sorts of professorial fences and disregard all sorts
of academic notice-boards in doing so, he shews himself not only
a man of strong character, but a keen musical observer of what
the ear will tolerate. He will combine a few hackneyed fanfares,
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